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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation’ 


HE Committee on Federal Legislation is the outgrowth of 
the special committee appointed at the meeting held in 
Washington, January 30, 1918, which meeting resulted in 

the organization of the Emergency Council on Education. The 
special committee consisted of President Judson, President 
Campbell and the speaker, and was appointed to urge upon 
Congress the creation of a National Department of Education. 
The committee presented a printed statement at that time to 
Senator Smith in support of the bill introduced by Senator Owen 
providing for a National Department of Education under the 
direction of a Secretary who should be also a member of the 
President’s cabinet. : 

I cannot perhaps do better than to quote part of that state- 
ment, which well reflects the attitude of the educational world 
toward this question in January, 1918. The statement was 
presented to Senator Smith at a personal interview, at which a 
number of those in attendance at the meeting of the Council, as 
well as the members of the special committee, were present: 


While leaving to the states all the old measure of autonomy in their own 
educational systems, it will be necessary to provide some central and general 
agency through which they may all express themselves in policies which are 
either national or international in scope. Since education is universally 
recognized as the first corollary of democracy, it seems incongruous that it 
should not be recognized as of equal rank in the councils of the nation with 
that accorded commerce, labor, and agriculture, all of which have representa- 
tives in the President’s cabinet. 

Under the new conditions which the war has produced, the supreme im- 
portance of education to the country stands out more clearly than ever before. 
The great ideals which have always been in the minds of the people more or 
less in solution, need to be crystallized into definite form, and to become well 
defined directing motives in the national consciousness. In the absence of 
a state religion, the educational organization of the country must be the 
means of placing emphasis on the great moral and spiritual values which are 
ultimately the determining factors in a nation’s history. By the enlighten- 
ment which it spreads and the emphasis which it places on the great moral 
laws, it can prove a large measure of salvation in a shifting social and economic 


1Report presented at the third annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, May 7, 1920. 
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order which we are inevitably facing at the close of the war. What use 
will be made of the new measure of leisure which seems to be coming to the 
workman and what application he will make of the enlarged power which 
is already his, will largely be determined by the place which is accorded 
education in the national life. The enlargement of the suffrage also brings 
weighty additional responsibilities to the schools. 

The nation’s ideals, consciously expressed in the lives of its people, deter- 
mine its destiny. As Humbolt has said, “What we desire in the government, 
we must first put into the minds of the people through the schools.” 

These are some of the considerations which seem to demand the recogni- 
tion of education in the largest and most dignified way by the Government, 
The creation of a Department of Education would in our judgment unify, 
direct, and stimulate effort, and would give just recognition to the dignity 
and practical importance of education in the national life. It would also 
establish a governmental agency for dealing with international educational 
problems of a rank coordinate with the educational departments of the majority 
ot the great nations with which we shall be dealing. 


At a meeting of the Department of Superintendence held in 
Atlantic City the following month, a committee of eight members 
appointed by the president of the National Education Association 
“To represent the N. E. A. in mapping out a program for the 
rebuilding of civilization by a war modified education” and a 
committee of seven appointed by the president of the Department 
of Superintendence, were merged, becoming the Joint Commission 
of the National Education Association with George D. Strayer 
as chairman and L. D. Coffman as secretary, for the purpose of 
studying educational problems during the war. The commission 
held its first meeting at Atlantic City March 1, and at that time 
appointed a committee to prepare a bill for a Department of 
Education and to report back to a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mission to be held in Washington on Friday, March 8. Dr. 
Strayer was appointed chairman of the subcommittee, and 
President Judson a member of the committee. 

At the same time, the Committee of the Emergency Council 
submitted to the Committee on Resolutions of the Department of 
Superintendence a resolution endorsing the plan for a Secretary of 
Education, but after conference with Commissioner Claxton, the 
Committee on Resolutions decided not to submit to the con- 
vention the resolution favoring the creation of the department. 

The members of the Special Committee of the Council were 
present by invitation at the meetings of the Joint Commission 
held in Washington in March, and participated in the discussion. 
There was a general unanimity of opinion in favor of a Secretary 
of Education in preference to a Board of Education. When, 
however, it was discovered that certain senators would not favor 
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the creation of the department unless at the same time large funds 
were placed in the hands of the new department for disburse- 
ment, and when the Commission voted in favor of following the 
precedent of the Smith-Hughes Bill and making large conditional 
grants of Federal money to education—thus purchasing a Federal 
participation in education which could not be secured directly 
under the Constitution and of consolidating various interests 
which were supporting bills for Americanization, Physical Training, 
Abolishment of Illiteracy, etc., in support of an omnibus bill 
carrying an appropriation of $100,000,000, roughly apportioned 
among these various objects for expenditure by the states, but 
providing an appropriation of only $300,000 for the work of 
creating leadership by the National Department itself—it was 
found that the proposal could not secure the unanimous support 
of higher education. 

It was represented to the Commission of the N. E. A. that it 
was more important that education should be solidly behind 
whatever measure was proposed, than that the support of various 
special interests be secured, and that it was not sound political 
theory to accede to the view of certain senators that the im- 
portance of a Department of the National Government must be 
measured by the amount of money it disburses. Indeed, one 
function of the National Department of Education would be to 
save the nation from this materialistic philosophy, which it could 
never do if it accepted the doctrine as the foundation stone of its 
own structure. 

The Commission was not willing, however, to yield on the 
matter of the appropriation, and it was agreed that Superinten- 
dent Chandler, on behalf of the Commission, and the writer 
on behalf of the Council, should submit bills embodying the views 
of the two parties, and Senator Smith be asked to work out from 
the two bills a compromise measure, which in his judgment 
could be passed by the Senate. Senator Smith deferred from 
time to time the drafting oi the bill, and finally decided to present 
to the Senate a bill substantially as drafted by the Commission 
of the N. E. A. It had been the understanding that the bill 
of the Commission was incomplete without a section dealing 
with the interests of higher education, and it was suggested that 
the Council prepare this section to be offered as an amendment to 
the bill of Senator Smith. The Council’s Committee, however, 
felt that it could not submit an amendment to Senator Smith’s 
bill without committing itself actively to the support of the 50-50 
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subsidy principle, and has therefore not submitted the amendment. 

It was agreed by the committee that in order to secure the 
creation of a Department of Education, the committee would 
not oppose the Smith bill, but that it could not actively support 
it as a whole. It was willing that the plan should have a fair 
trial before the Senate and before the educational world in general. 

At the public hearing of the bill held in the fall of 1918, Dr. 
Kelly appeared before the Senate Committee and stated to the 
committee that the Council favored the bill. In making this 
statement Dr. Kelly evidently exceeded his authority, as the action 
was taken without any consultation with the Committee on the 
National Department and was contrary to the policy on which 
the committee had determined. 

In July, 1918, the committee talked with President Wilson 
regarding the establishment of a Department of Education, and 
the President announced himself as unwilling to take up the ques- 
tion during the war. The committee decided, therefore, that it 
would be hopeless to attempt to introduce a new member into 
the President’s family during the war, and made no further 
effort to urge legislation along this line. The abrupt termination 
of the war—the passing of the control of Congress from the 
Democrats to the Republicans—the obvious necessity for the 
curtailment of national expenditures, and the desire of the Repub- 
lican party to make political capital out of Democratic extrava- 
gance during the war, made the plan to secure an appropriation of 
$100,000,000—which had appeared questionable to many even 
in the extravagant war days—appear still more questionable 
when all good citizens were preaching postponement of all ex- 
penditure not absolutely vital. 

In the meantime, public opinion has quite generally endorsed 
the budget system for departmental appropriations. It is ex- 
pected that such a system will be adopted in the near future. 
As an almost inevitable result, will come a rearrangement of the 
work of the various executive departments, as provided in the 
Moore bill drafted by Professor Willoughby. In addition to 
education, other interests are pressing for recognition in such a 
reorganization of executive departments, including the engineering 
interests which ask for a Department of Public Works—the 
medical interests which ask for a Department of Public Health, etc. 

Your Committee holds the same opinion that it held in January, 
1918, that education is not adequately represented in the organiza- 
tion of our National Government, and believes that in the re- 
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organization of the National Government about to take place, 
we must seek this adequate recognition. We are also of the 
opinion, however, that if such an educational department is 
created, its higher intellectual functions must not be submerged 
by unduly magnified functions of the paymaster type. A De- 
partment of Education ought to be more closely akin to the 
Department of State then to the Department of the Treasury or 
of the Post Office, and members of the Senate to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it ought to be able to maintain its dignity and 
importance as the Department of State maintains its dignity and 
importance over against the Department of the Treasury, even 
though its expenditures are only a fraction of the Treasury’s 
expenditures. 

I have thought it best to give this brief historical résumé of the 
work of the Committee on Legislation to clear up, so far as pos- 
sible, certain misunderstandings which have arisen, and to clear 
the way for the constructive discussion which we hope may 
follow. 

We have proposed to ourselves, as a committee, the question of 
how far a committee representing so many diverse organizations 
as are included in the American Council is free to go in taking a 
position either in support of or in opposition to any particular 
measure pending in Congress. It is obvious that the committee 
can take decisive action only on such matters as command sub- 
stantial agreement in the educational world, and that it must 
content itself,in other matters, with serving as a bureau of in- 
vestigation and information. Following the precedents of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and other similiar organiza- 
tions, it can help to crystallize public opinion and learn the views 
of the educational world for its own guidance through question- 
naires. It can also keep the educational world informed of 
legislation pending in Congress of educational significance, and 
point out the questions to be considered in connection with such 
legislation, by educational interests. The first number of Tue 
EpucaTIONAL REcorD showed how valuable a service the Council 
can perform for American education and for Congress itself in 
this direction. The Committee hopes that before the close of this 
conference the delegates will make further suggestions as to the 
method of procedure to be followed by the Committee, and the 
service which it may helpfully perform. 

Joun H. MacCracken, 
Chairman. 











The Smith-Towner Bill’ 


TAKE it for granted that everyone present is familiar with the 

provisions of the Smith-Towner bill, but I come this morning, 

first of all, to report on a referendum that has already been 
taken by the public school administrators of the United States. 

President MacCracken called your attention to the fact that 
at a meeting in 1918 at Atlantic City no action was taken. At 
each and every meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association from that time to this the 
question of the establishment of a National Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet and the issue of 
appropriations by the National Government for the purposes set 
forth by that bill has been brought to the attention of those who 
administer public education throughout the nation. 

At the last meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
Cleveland this measure was vigorously attacked by a very small 
minority, and there was one of the most spontaneous votes that 
I have ever seen given on the floor of that convention when the 
4,000 superintendents of schools present rose as one man and 
acclaimed the man who had defended the measure and who had 
claimed that he did represent the opinion, the refined and developed 
judgment of those responsible for the administration of public 
education in the United States. 

I am interested in the referendum which this Council intends 
to undertake, and I hope that it will be perfectly clear after that 
referendum is taken, and that it will be stated in the first paragraph 
of the report, that this is a referendum taken primarily by the 
higher educational institutions and that it does not and cannot 
represent the judgment of those who are responsible for adminis- 
tering public education in the United States. There are approx- 
imately 6,000 state, city and county superintendents of schools, 
and I take it that in representing them I represent the men who 
are best able to judge of the needs of this country with respect to 
public education. 

It has been suggested—and I have left myself free this morning 


1 Address delivered at the third annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education, May 7, 1920. 
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to speak as I am speaking because the opponents of the bill have 
so often shifted the ground of their attack that I thought it would 
be unwise to have a paper prepared ahead of time—it has been 
suggested in other meetings like this that the difficulty with the 
Smith-Towner bill is that it has not been subjected to discussion 
or debate. Might I call your attention to the fact that the first 
draft of the bill was distributed to 50,000 individuals through the 
United States at the expense of the National Education Association 
and that there were literally hundreds of letters sent to the Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education in discussion of the meas- 
ure. May I as well call your attention to the fact that the meetings 
of this Commission in the development of the bill in its present 
form were always open meetings, and that from every part of the 
United States state superintendents of schools, city superin- 
tendents of schools, the presidents of normal colleges and uni- 
versities did come to the meetings, did debate the issues, and did 
record their judgment. 

I do not stand here to present for your consideration something 
that a group of people appointed to draft a bill drafted out of their 
own judgment or thought with respect to the situation. I liter- 
ally have in the Smith-Towner bill to ask you to consider the 
judgment, after debate and discussion, of those who do administer 
public education in the United States. But the debate and dis- 
cussion as gone beyond our group. I think it is worth while to 
call your attention to the fact that the bill has been before a great 
many national bodies, bodies of laymen, and that the following 
groups in their national conventions or associations assembled 
have endorsed the measure: The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Library Association, the American Federation 
of Labor after debate, after discussion, and after a very serious 
attempt had been made to have them record on the opposite side, 
the National Congress of Mothers, the Parent-Teachers Association, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Inter-Church World Movement, the Associate Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Demecratic National Committee, the 
Associate Committee of the Women’s Republican National Com- 
mittee, the National League of Women Voters, and the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In addition to those national bodies there have been literally 
thousands of local groups who have taken action after the case 
has been presented for their consideration and after the queries 
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and discussion which always must follow the presentation of a 
measure of this sort have been satisfied. At a recent sectional 
meeting of the Rotary Clubs of the Mississippi Valley, with 2,300 
delegates present, they voted with but one dissenting vote in favor 
of the measure and agreed to make it their special order of bus- 
iness for the national convention to be held in Atlantic City. 

Let us review the bill now in order to inquire what the objec- 
tions have been and to answer them if may be, or to concede that 
they must be subjected to further consideration. 

The bill creates a Department of Education. The Council 
favors the creation of such a department. Iam not unaware of the 
fact that there are those—I thought it was more or less suggested 
in President MacCracken’s paper this morning—who would wait 
until our National Government has been reformed before estab- 
lishing this new department of government. I do recognize that 
there is a distinction in our National Government between those 
departments which have a truly executive function and those 
which are created after the manner of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Labor, or Commerce, for purposes of research or for 
the purpose of offering leadership in that field. 

I do not believe that there is gain to education or any possi- 
bility of meeting the present emergency by waiting until Mr. 
Lowden or somebody else becomes President of the United States 
and there has been a debate of two or three or some other number 
of years which shall finally eventuate in a reformed national gov- 
ernment. We may get it. I am not altogether sure, even though 
Mr. Lowden be the President of the United States. So I stand 
solidly—and I believe that I represent those who are working 
for the advancement of public education—I stand solidly for the 
creation of the department now and the reform, if need be, of that 
department, as of others, when the National Government is 
reformed. 

The question of the constitution of the department has been 
raised, and properly so. Those of us who debate these issues dog- 
matically—because the debate is more or less dogmatic when we 
take to studying a new department—must determine, upon some 
principle which we feel to be sound, how the department shall be 
organized. Shall we present a complete plan of organization in- 
volving the transfer of many bureaus to the new department or 
shall we be wiser, as it seems to me the Smith-Towner bill is— 
very much wiser—in saying we will take what is now the Bureau 
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of Education, which is the only organization in our National 
Government which by any stretch of the imagiriation can be 
thought of as having to do with more than some highly specialized 
function of education—shall we take it and say the Bureau of 
Education is to be the nucleus and the Secretary of Education 
shall have as his most important duty, possibly, during the first 
year of his office, the conference with his colleagues of the cabinet, 
the debate and discussion and the careful inquiry as to what offi- 
ces shall finally constitute the new department? Such inquiry 
could not possibly be instituted by any one of us, however wise we 
might be, or however sincere we might be in desiring to build that 
organization before the fact of a creation of a department. I do 
not believe there is a man so wise today that he can announce 
the principle which will determine just which of those divisions or 
bureaus or administrative units with functions that are not clear 
and distinct, but often mixed, should be included in the Depart- 
ment of Education. I do not believe it can be done. It has got 
to be, I think, a matter that the Secretary works out with his col- 
leagues in the cabinet of the President of the United States. 

And then I am just enough of a believer in getting something 
done to believe that it is a little better not to antagonize all the 
people who may be powerful, when you seek to do something which 
may seem to them to limit somewhat their present function. I am 
more or less acquainted with the desire of every department to 
keep all that it has and get a little bit more. And, as I say, I 
am worldly-minded enough to be willing to take into account 
human nature in order to accomplish the good which may be below. 

The bill appropriates money in accordance with the material- 
istic philosophy of which President MacCracken spoke. I wonder 
if you are near enough to the crisis in American education, most 
of you, to know how material the need for money is. I am able 
to go back and remember the day when certain eminent presi- 
dents of universities of the United States objected to funds ap- 
propriated to colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, and I 
am quite sure they were sincere about it, and they thought it 
very materialistic that anybody should want money for those 
public institutions. 

In the United States today one teacher out of five in the public 
schools has a high school education and two years of professional 
training, and four out of five have less than that amount of educa- 
tion. Is it time that we considered seriously a national program 
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that will not only necessitate investigations but will actually 
provide funds that shall make it possible for American boys and 
girls to have trained teachers? That is the issue, and it seems to 
me that it is perfectly clear. The states will help. The states are 
spending more money than it is proposed to appropriate, but the 
states need encouragement. 

I think I could make myself clear if I were to say that our 
National Government during the period of the past decade has 
taken from the states and from the localities the most remunerative 
source of revenue and has left them with the most expensive 
functions of government. The most expensive function of gov- 
ernment is education. If it was a sound policy, or if it is today a 
sound policy, to support higher education as represented by the 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, it is certainly as sound 
a policy to appropriate money to encourage the states to under- 
take a program which has the result of providing trained teachers 
for American boys and girls. Oh, I could draw the picture very 
much darker. I could tell you of the million boys and girls in the 
United States today who, if they are in school or were in school 
during this year, were taught by boys and girls who had nothing 
but the meager elementary school education which was provided 
in that same miserable institution in which they were teaching. 
But I do not think that is necessary. You know what the situ- 
ation is. It cries out for relief, and I believe that the stimulation 
which will come from such grants of money as the Nation may 
make will result in good as represented by more training for 
teachers. 

I might have discussed, and I might yet discuss, the basis upon 
which one might defend appropriations for the removal of illiteracy, 
for the Americanization of foreigners, for the development of the 
program of physical education and health service, but I thought 
possibly it would be better to call attention to that other larger 
appropriation which seeks to provide a basis for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. I have understood that there is more objec- 
tion to this appropriation than to any other. I believe that we are 
a nation, and I subscribe to that principle which has been so often 
enunciated, that in our democracy we promise equality of oppor- 
tunity. We promise it, and the corollary of that promise is that 
there shall be an equality of burden to be borne by those who 
supply the opportunity by providing the revenues which are to 
establish and maintain schools. If you grant that, then, in the sit- 
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uation as it is today in the United States, with an inequality of 
wealth measured in terms of state boundaries by a ratio of one to 
six, if one takes the extreme cases, I do not know how we can 
continue to promise equality and then offhand to deny it by say- 
ing we will not appropriate any money that seeks to equalize 
the opportunity which boys and girls are to enjoy in education. 
The basis proposed for the distribution of funds, worked out as 
carefully as it has been worked out by the statisticians employed 
by the Commission on the Emergency in Education, will make it 
clear that that part of the country which needs most will get most. 

Then there is the further objection—possibly it is the last— 
to appropriations without control and supervision. 

There is no one thing that came out more clearly in the 
series of referenda which have been taken with respect to 
this bill than the fact that those responsible for administering 
public education in the United States do not believe that it is a 
sound policy to have our National Government control or supervise 
education. They are pretty good constitutional lawyers when 
they take that point of view, because you remember it is expressly 
provided that those functions not given over to Congress or to the 
National Government are reserved to the states, and education is 
one of them. But we do not lose sight, and the bill has not lost 
sight, of the necessity for stimulating the state, and for seeing 
that the state expends its money for the purpose which the 
Nation has in mind. 

The bill as drawn provides that there shall be a minimum 
schcol term of twenty-four weeks. It is pitiful, isn’t it? But if 
you were immediately to raise that number of weeks to the level 
that you would like to see you would practically deny to the com- 
munity that most needed help the encouragement that will 
enable it later on to raise the length of its school term. 

It was proposed in a discussion in which I participated last 
week that money should be appropriated for the training of teachers 
in terms of the number of teachers who had standard training. 
That was to be one of the bases. And immediately by the very 
fact of setting up that criterion you deny to the people who most 
need encouragement the encouragement which the Nation alone 
could give. 

The bill provides that there shall be compulsory education be- 
tween seven and fourteen years of age. Why not propose imme- 
diately between six and eighteen? Personally I think it would 
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be unwise. I think if we can have enacted and maintain a standard 
compulsory education between seven and fourteen through the 
United States we have made a very great gain. 

The bill provides that in order to participate in the funds which 
are appropriated children throughout the nation, in whatever 
type of school they attend, shall be taught during the elementary 
school period in the English tongue. One might propose that there 
be other standards set that would be uniformly spread over all 
types of school. Personally I should consider it unwise. 

I was amused—lI confess it—by the suggestion that the bill 
had been modified from its original provision which suggested 
that the Secretary might make rules and regulations which the 
state would have to follow—that it had been changed from 
that to its present form because of the insistence of a body 
of teachers known as the American Federation of Teachers. 
I have reported the case to you accurately when I say that the bill 
was changed from its original form to its present form because of 
the insistence, the almost overwhelming insistence, of men who 
have had the responsibility of administering education under 
provisions already enforced by the National Government. 

Just a word more. The suggestion has been made, and the 
referendum which is proposed suggests, that the bill throughout is a 
fifty-fifty proposition. It is not, and I think we ought to be very 
clear about that. The bill does provide that the state must appro- 
priate as much money as the Federal Government appropriate, 
but if you will read another section of the bill you will find that 
there is the express provision that the sum or sums provided by 
the state for the equalization of educational opportunities, for 
the promotion of physical education, for the preparation of 
teachers, shall not be less for any year than the amount provided 
for the same purpose for the fiscal year next preceding the 
acceptance of the provisions of this act. The only virtue or 
meaning that has is that we know already, without waiting, 
that the states are spending vastly more than the appropria- 
tion which would come from the National Government, and 
it was simply to guard against any possibility that the 
state would withdraw funds in order to avail itself of national 
support. We do know that the appropriation is only fifty- 
fifty for those parts of the enterprise which are new, like the 
removal of illiteracy, or which are not being looked after well at 
the present time—the Americanization of foreigners, for example 
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—and in no case is it anticipated that the Federal appropriation 
would equal the amount spent by the state once the program was 
well established. 

I might just call your attention to the fact that the colleges of 
agriculture throughout the United States today are spending any- 
where from two to three up to ten and twenty times the amount 
of money the National Government gives them. It was the con- 
ception underlying this bill that the same ratio of state to Federal 
expenditures would immediately prevail in some of the enterprises 
for which aid and encouragement is given in the Smith-Towner bill 
and eventually would prevail in every enterprise. 

May I in closing read a part of the resolution which was 
drawn by the Department of Superintendence at Cleveland and 
adopted by that body: 


We reaffirm our endorsement of the Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s cabinet and of national appropriations in aid and 
encouragement of education in the nation, with the express provision that 
Federal aid shall not imply Federal control or supervision of education and 
that education in all of its phases shall be organized, supervised and adminis- 
tered exclusively by state and local educational authorities established by 
state laws as provided in the Smith-Towner bill now pending in Congress. 


There is one amendment which has been proposed and which 
has been put in form by the Field Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association which I should heartily endorse. It reads as 
follows: 


That there shall be an advisory council in the Department of Education 
which shall be known as the National Council of Education. The Council shall 
consist of not to exceed one hundred members and shall be constituted as 
follows: 

First, The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Commissioner 
of Education, or other legally constituted chief educational authority of each 
state and territory. 

Second, Prominent educators not exceeding twenty-five in number repre- 
senting organizations or institutions and different phases of educational 
activity both public and private, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Education. 

Third, Men and women not educators, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Education, equal in number to those appointed under two above, repre- 
senting the public and the relation of education to the different phases of our 
national life. 

The National Council of Education shall meet at least once a year at the 
call of the Secretary of Education and shall consider the work of the Depart- 
ment of Education and make recommendations thereon to the Secretary. 

Members of the Council shall serve without pay, but expenses incurred 
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in attending meetings of the Council shall be paid out of the appropriations 
made to the department for traveling expenses. 

That reminds me of one issue which has been raised which I 
have not covered, that of the amount of the appropriation granted 
to the newly organized department for its researches and for the 
administration of the department. The bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $500,000. To that will immediately be added the $200,000 
available from the Bureau of Education, exclusive of its work in 
Alaska, making a total of $700,000 available for the adminis- 
tration. 

I think I know something about what would be required by the 
audit that the bill provides should be had in order to know that 
money had been spent by the states for the purpose for which it 
was appropriated. I would estimate an outside figure of $50,000 
would take care of such an audit. That would leave $650,000 for 
the actual investigation and research work of the department. I 
think I could spend more money; I think you could spend more 
money. I think many people would like to have a larger fund 
available. But I think it would be a fairly respectable appropriation 
for a young department, yet to be developed and organized, to 
begin with. 

I have just one plea, if it may be so characterized, and that is 
that this body, representing as it does primarily higher education in 
the United States, consider seriously the thought and the judgment 
expressed several times in the past two years by the men and 
women who are administering public education, that if possible 
we who work in those higher educational institutions align our- 
selves with them for the encouragement and development of that 
public school system rather than with the enemies of public 
education. 


GrorGE D. STRAYER. 
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Comments on the Smith-Towner Bill 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 
April 7, 1920. 
My Dear Mr. Capen: 

I am very glad indeed to get your letter and the enclosures. 
The copy of the Epucationat Recorp for January, 1920, is par- 
ticularly valuable. I have been so busy that I could hardly keep 
up with current periodical literature, and did not know that the 
various things which we want were so clearly and successfully 
connected under one cover. 

Personally I hope that the Smith-Towner bill will not pass, 
for the following reasons: 

1. The concentration of educational supervision in a national 
capital has always worked badly, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the United States would prove an exception to this general 
tule. French education when controlled from Paris has tended to 
ossify, and only as they have given independence to different dis- 
tricts and different parts of the system has there been any progress 
made. All the great pieces of progress of the last century were done 
in opposition to the national incubus of a centralized bureau. In 
Germany the case was even worse. When I was in Berlin during 
the winter of 1907-08 I saw a good deal of the inside working; 
and the degradation of German thought was largely due to the 
fact that through the establishment, first of Berlin University and 
second of other centralized Prussian authorities, the politicians 
had become able to throttle free thought. I regard the Smith- 
Towner bill as a long step in the Prussianizing of American educa- 
tion. 

2. I regard the introduction of another cabinet minister as 
calculated to weaken rather than strengthen the influence of the 
Cabinet. In the old days, when our Cabinet consisted of heads 
of government departments of the first rank, cabinet councils 
meant a great deal, because the Cabinet consisted of men who knew 
how to govern. The introduction of departments of Agriculture 
and of Labor, however good in themselves, weakened the force of 
the cabinet council, because men were appointed for other reasons 
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than their training in the science of government. If we compare the 
cabinets of the day with those of twenty or of fifty years ago, I 
think we all will see the difference in this respect; and I think that 
most people will regard the change as a change for the worse. 

3. Finally, I regard the present as a singularly inopportune 
time for anything that involves increased national expense at 
Washington, because everything of this sort tends to increase the 
high cost of living. There is not time for going into the detail of 
the economic analysis; but every hundred million of money spent 
by the Federal Government under present tax or loan conditions is 
mostly taken out of capital and mostly added to personal expendi- 
ture. The addition to personal expenditure means an increased 
money demand for products. The diminished capital means a 
diminished supply of means of production. Thus the price dis- 
turbance, already bad enough, is accentuated at both ends. I 
am inclined to think that the bad effect of the proposed bill taken 
by itself, in putting up prices of goods beyond their present high 
figure, would be greater than anything that it would do for teachers’ 
salaries; and if this bill is not taken by itself, but regarded as part 
of a movement for getting national money for local distribution in 
a great many directions, the adverse effect is going to be many 
times bigger than any possible good. 

This last point is of the greatest immediate practical moment. 
If the advocates of the various education bills and soldiers’ bounty 
bills and public health bills get any considerable portion of their 
measures passed, I anticipate economic disturbances in the imme- 
diate future which will be far greater in disastrous effect than 
the terrible crisis of 1873-78 which some of us are just old enough 
to remember. 

You may use the whole of this letter, or any part of it, in any 
way that you think proper. I only regret that I cannot be present 
in person at the Council meeting to answer questions about it. 

Very sincerely, 
Artuur T. HapDLey, 
Dr. S. P. Capen, President. 
American Council on Education, 
818 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Federal Department of Education 


and Science 


WILL ask your indulgence that I be permitted to speak from 

some rather brief notes rather than to attempt anything like 

a formal address. To start at once on my subject, the first 
point that I would like to make is that the proposition for the 
creation of a Department of Education and Science is one that 
cannot, or should not, be considered by itself. It should be con- 
sidered as part of a general proposition to reorganize the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government. ‘ 

As you probably know, the administrative branch of the 
National Government with its one hundred or more distinct 
services has grown up like a rambling set of buildings on an estate; 
additions and sheds and outlying structures have been added 
from time to time, each one in response to some particular demand 
but without reference to any carefully thought out plan. The 
result is that we have, at the present time, several scores of services 
that, in a very rough way, are classified by departments, but to a 
very great extent are not properly classified, with a result that 
services are not located where they should be. There is overlap- 
ping, duplication of organization, plant, and activities on a wide 
scale. 

For example, Secretary Redfield told me some months ago— 
probably a year or two ago—that when the Tariff Commission, I 
think it was, was created it sent a man to South America in order 
to study the tariff systems of those countries, utterly ignorant of 
the fact that in one of the services of his department, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, there was a Division of 
Foreign Tarifis whose duty it was to make exactly that sort of 
studies and which, in fact, had a man in South America at that 
identical time on that work. 

I give that as an illustration of the sort of thing that takes 
place in our Government at the present time, and will continue 
to take place until the services that have to do with the same 


1 Address delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, May 7, 1920. 
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field of activities, and that ought to have close working rela- 
tions with each other, are brought together under some common 
direction. 

Now a great many of the arguments that can be brought 
forward in favor of bringing together the educational and scientific 
services of the Government, can be made with equal force in 
regard to bringing together other services, such as those pertaining 
to the public health, public works or maritime affairs, whose 
operations fall in the same general field. I am going to start off, 
therefore, by trying to state some of the arguments, from the 
purely practical standpoint of securing a more efficient and 
economical government, that would result from the creation of a 
Department of Education and Science or the creation of any other 
department that would bring together under a common head 
services working in the same general field. I am doing this 
since, unless we can establish the advantages that are going to 
accrue to the Government in distinction from those that will be 
conferred upon the persons outside of the Government who are 
interested in a particular activity, the chances of success in 
securing the action sought are not great. 

One of the first advantages of bringing together like services is 
in securing a simpler government. Our National Government is 
now on such a vast scale that it is very difficult for the general 
public to get any comprehensive conception of its activities or 
of the particular services performing them. It is likewise a 
matter of no little difficulty for Congress itself to secure this 
information and properly to perform its function of legislating 
and appropriating for the government. Any action that will 
simplify the Government will thus facilitate the practical operation 
and the use of its services by the general public. Secondly, a 
proper coordination of the administrative services will help very 
much in what is called overhead administration. It is perfectly 
evident that when a secretary of a department, like the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for example, has to concern himself, not merely 
with finance but with public health, public buildings, war risk 
insurance and a number of other matters that do not relate directly 
to his financial responsibilities, he cannot perform his duties as 
general administrator as effectively as he could had he to concern 
himself with only a single class of closely related duties. 

Thirdly, the bringing together of related services makes 
possible the realization of great economies and the securing of 
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greater efficiency in the performance of what may be called the 
technical business or housekeeping duties of government. If the 
activities of government services are analyzed it will be found that 
they fall into two classes: those concerned with running the 
services as institutions; that is, conducting correspondence, 
handling supplies, keeping accounts, rendering reports, etc., 
that have to be done in order that the services may exist and 
operate; and those that have to do with performance of the work 
for which the institution exists. Now economy and efficiency are 
to be secured primarily in respect of the first class; that is, the 
purely business, housekeeping duties of running the services. 
If all the services under a common head are working in the same 
field and have the same general character of problems, all of those 
business activities can be performed with far greater efficiency. 
The chief clerk, the disbursing officer, the chief of the division of 
supplies, etc., are all dealing with the same set of problems; one 
officer can frequently perform the duties for all the services; and 
uniformity or standardization of methods can be secured. This 
is difficult, if not impossible, when the services under a department 
are of a diverse character. 

Fourthly, a far more effective utilization of plant; such as 
libraries, blue-print rooms, laboratories, and of facilities generally, 
can be secured if services working in the same field can be brought 
together under a common direction, and better still, under a single 
roof. In many cases it will be found feasible to make use of a 
single well-equipped library, laboratory or blue-print room in 
place of a number of less well equipped, but, in the aggregate, more 
expensive plants. 

Finally, a systematic grouping of administrative services 
makes possible the formulation of general work programs that 
cannot be framed when services are scattered among the different 
departments according to no logical plan. This phase of the 
problem is one in which I am especially interested at the present 
time. 

There is now pending in a conference committee a bill that has 
passed both the Senate and the House providing for the adoption 
of a‘national budget system. If that system is to work well, the 
President will have to come before the Congress each year with 
a definite program of what he thinks the Government should do. 
He must kave his educational program, his public works program, 
his public health program, etc. It is going to be exceedingly 
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difficult for him to prepare such programs unless he himself can 
look to a single responsible officer for recommendations in respect 
to what should be done in each field. 

In the foregoing I have sought to do two things: (1) to show 
the desirability of a proper grouping of services departmentally 
from the purely government standpoint; (2) to emphasize the 
fact that this problem is one that should be considered from the 
viewpoint of a regrouping of all the services of the government in 
accordance with some general plan rather than from that of a 
particular class of services. In justification of the latter conten- 
tion I wish to refer to a measure now pending before Congress, 
known as the Jones-Reavis bill, which provides for the creation of 
a Department of Public Works. This bill, which is brought forward 
and urged by the engineering interests of the country, provides 
for the creation of such a department by transforming the present 
Department of the Interior into such a department. To accomp- 
lish this, the bill provides for the transfer of the non-engineering 
services of the Department of the Interior to other depart- 
ments. Under it the Bureau of Education goes to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It calls for the attachment to the proposed De- 
partment of Public Works of the Bureau of Standards, though, as 
will shortly be pointed out, this service should logically go to the 
Department of Education and Science, the establishment of which, 
in the opinion of many, is highly desirable. Now the engineers 
when they formulated their proposals were no more interested in 
the other services of the government, the non-engineering services, 
than the War Department is in the condition of the National 
Treasury. They simply considered their own proposition. 

That is the sort of conflict that is bound to arise whenever a 
proposition for the creation of a single new department is brought 
forward. Two propositions are now pending in Congress provid- 
ing for the creation of a joint committee of the two houses of 
Congress to consider the whole question of the regrouping 
departmentally of the several services of the government. 
These are the Smoot Resolution in the Senate and the Moore 
Resolution in the House. It is submitted that this is the 
proper method of considering the various proposals now being 
urged for the creation of new departments. Each interest should 
be carefully formulating its wishes in order that, when such an 
inquiry is entered upon, it can appear before the committee or 
commission having it in charge and make known what provision 
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in the way of a new department to serve its interests should be 
made. I, furthermore, believe that, strategically, this is the most 
effective plan of campaign, as I believe that success is more likely 
through following this method than by each interest individually 
seeking to have created a department to serve it. 

Looking upon what I have said up to this point in the nature of 
a general introduction, I wish now to pass to the specific proposi- 
tion that I desire to bring before this meeting as one that should 
receive careful consideration by all those who are interested in 
the function of the National Government in respect to the pro- 
motion and prosecution of educational and scientific research. 
I refer to the bringing together in a single department, to be known 
as the Department of Education and Science, of all of the services 
of the Government, now scattered among the existing departments 
having as their primary function the prosecution of research 
studies in the field of education and science. 

Investigation shows that the National Government is now 
maintaining the following services of this character: 

The Bureau of Education. 

. The Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

. The Library of Congress. 

The Bureau of Standards. 

. The United States Naval Observatory. 

The Smithsonian Institution with its subordinate agencies: 

(a) United States National Museum. 

(b) Astrophysical Observatory. 

(c) Bureau of American Ethnology. 

(d) Regional Bureau for the United States, International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

(e) International Exchanges. 

(f) The National Zoological Park. 

7. The Bureau of the Census. 

8. National Botanic Gardens. 

9. National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

10. The Commission on Fine Arts. 

11. The United States Geographic Board. 

In addition to the foregoing there are a number of other 
official or semi-official bodies the bringing of which under the 
jurisdiction of a Department of Education and Science, if such a 
department is created, should receive careful consideration. 
Among them may be mentioned: 
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1. The International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

2. The International Seismological Association. 

3. The International Geodetic Association for Measurement 
of the Earth. 

4. The International Latitude Observatory, Ukiah, California. 

5. The International Commission on Annual Tables of Con- 
stants and other international organizations now under the 
general jurisdiction of the Department of State. 

6. The National Academy of Sciences with its subordinate 
agency the National Research Council. 

7. The American Historical Association which reports to and 
whose annual report is published by the National Government. 

Now you will note that in reading that list I made no mention 
of a large number of services of the Government that are engaged 
in scientific work; for example, the scientific bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the United States Geological Survey, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
like. The reason I did not mention those is because I think it 
would be a very great mistake to consider covering them under 
a Department of Education and Science, and for this reason: 
If you examine the work of the services that I have enumerated 
you will find that they all have this in common, that their prime 
function is the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge among 
mankind, and that they have no function of administering a body 
of substantive law. They are thus in no case parts of the govern- 
mental machinery for the administration of any body of law, 
like the Land Office, which has to administer the land laws, the 
Patent Office the patent laws, and the like. They are research 
institutions, pure and simple. 

This distinguishing characteristic is one of fundamental 
importance. There was a proposal made a number of years ago 
for the creation of a Department of Science based on the idea of 
having this department do all of the scientific work of the Govern- 
ment. It was proposed, for example, that a single bureau of 
chemistry in this department should do all the chemical work 
required by any service of the Government. Such a proposal is 
unworkable in practice. The scientific research work that has to 
be done by a service as an incidental feature of its primary duties 
must be done by the service itself or at least under its immediate 
direction. I am told, for example, that in the Department of 
Agriculture great difficulty is encountered in the several services 
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of that one department making common use of the Bureau of 
Chemistry that exists in that department. Each one of the 
bureaus, like the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
etc., wants to have its own Division of Chemistry. These bureaus 
say they cannot make effective use of a service that is not an 
essential part of their own administrative machines. Any idea 
of a Department of Education and Research that would seek to 
dip into every department and service of the Government and 
take over the scientific work which has to be done by those services 
in performing their prime functions is thus wholly impossible. 
I mention this po‘nt especially since a great deal has been urged 
along this line, and I think it has done more to defeat the pro- 
position for a Department of Education and Science than any one 
thing. 

In taking this position it is important to note, however, that 
there is no reason why, if a Department of Education and Science 
is created to consist of those services that I have mentioned, that 
Department should not act as a contracting agency forthe Govern- 
ment as a whole. Presumably it would be better equipped as 
regards personnel and plant than any of the other services in the 
purely administrative services of the Government. Consequently, 
it would be quite possible when a scientific problem comes up in 
the Department of Agriculture, the Geological Survey, or where 
not, for them to call on the Department of Science and Education 
to do that work for them. If a Department of Education and 
Science as here proposed to consist only of those services whose 
primary function is that of research is created, it is certain that 
more and more the purely administrative services will make use 
of its superior facilities to do particular jobs. The department 
will thus become a general scientific contracting agency for the 
assistance of such services. 

The next point that I would like to consider is that feature of 
the proposal which calls for the union of education and science in 
the same department. Now really what is meant by science, as 
the term is here used, is scientific research, and the function of 
the National Government, as I view it, in respect of education is 
almost wholly that of educational research. The National 
Government does not have responsibility for administering an 
educational system and probably should not have. Its prime 
function in this field is that of making those researches into the 
problems of education and of assembling and making known those 
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facts and principles that will enable the state and local govern- 
ments that do have the administration of educational systems 
better to perform their duties. In further support of this mention 
may be made of the extent to which these two subjects are handled 
in our universities. We think of the university usually as an 
institution to impart instruction. Actually it performs two 
functions, that of instruction and that of research. We know 
that when a proposal to appoint a professor comes up weight is 
given to both of these points, the ability of the candidate under 
consideration as an instructor and his ability to make scientific 
research. Education and research are thus closely joined in our 
educational institutions. 

Again there is the practical consideration that the purely 
educational services of the National Government are not on a 
sufficient scale to warrant a department. For that reason, if 
for no other, it would be necessary to unite them. The two 
together, however, furnish an ample number of services to warrant 
the setting up of an independent department. 

The advantages that would accrue to education and science 
generally from this bringing together of research agencies are so 
obvious that I hardly feel it necessary to dwell upon them. A 
point that might be of interest is the bearing that it would have on 
the proposal that has been made for a national university. There 
again I think that the proposal in the form in which it first origi- 
nated was rather unfortunate. The emphasis was laid upon 
bringing into existence a national institution to impart instruc- 
tion. The effort should have been made to bring into existence 
a national institution of research. A Department of Education 
and Science would furnish such an institution. Its resources 
would be available to all students and particularly those in our 
universities in a way that is not possible under existing conditions. 
Plans could be worked out by which professors and advanced 
students desiring to make research studies, could make use of the 
facilities of the department and cooperate in the work. In like 
manner use might be made of the personnel and facilities of the 
universities for work in respect to which they had special com- 
petence. 

Some of you may not know that in 1892 there was passed a 
joint resolution which is still on the statute books looking to this 
particular end. That resolution read: 

Whereas, large collections illustrative of the various arts and sciences and _ 
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facilitating literary and scientific research have been accumulated by the 
action of Congress through a series of years at the national capital; and 

Whereas, it was the original purpose of the Government thereby to promote 
research and the diffusion of knowledge, and is now the settled policy and 
present practice of those charged with the care of these collections specially 
to encourage students who devote their time to the investigation and study of 
any branch of knowledge by allowing to them all proper use thereof; and 

Whereas, it is represented that the enumeration of these facilities and the 
formal statement of this policy will encourage the establishment and endow- 
ment of institutions of learning at the seat of government, and promote the 
work of education by attracting students to avail themselves of the advantages 
aforesaid under the direction of competent instructors: Therefore, be it 

Resolved That the facilities for research and illustration in the following 
and any other governmental collections now existing or hereafter to be es- 
tablished in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall be 
accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each 
collection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
be permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any 
institution of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incor- 
porated under the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia. 


The provision was later strengthened by a subsequent para- 
graph making it still clearer that Congress looked with favor upon 
effective use being made of these institutions by the universities 
and students of the land. 

In this connection I wish to quote some testimony given by 
Major John W. Powell, then the head of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, in 1885 when a proposal looking to a better coordination 
of the scientific work of the Government was being investigated 
by a joint committee of the two houses of Congress. 


It will thus be seen that the official organizations of these institutions 
should be coordinated that they may work together and aid each other and, 
further, as each is interested to a greater or less extent in the operations of the 
others, the organization should be such that one shall not be compelled to do 
that which is the proper function of another, and that no one shall be per- 
mitted to encroach upon the functions of another. 

As long as the several scientific commissions and bureaus of the general 
Government are distributed all through the departments of the Government, 
one in the War Department, another in the Navy, another in the Interior, 
another in the Treasury, etc., each bureau must necessarily to a large extent 
be autonomous. They must be self governed, for it is a practical impos- 
sibility for any secretary of a general department to make such studies as to 
scientific research as would warrant him in attempting their control. Hence 
these institutions have in the past been to a great degree autonomous and must 
under the same plan, continue to be. 

If the statements thus briefly made are correct, it follows that the first 
guiding principle of the proper official organization of the scientific work of 
the Government is as follows: 
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“The scientific institutions of the Government should be placed under one 
general management,” 

Testimony such as this, coming from a-man who in his time 
probably knew the scientific problems of government and what 
the Government was doing as thoroughly as anybody, is very 
valuable. In another place in his testimony he quoted from a 
report of a special committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
that had also inquired into the subject, in which the same position 
was taken. The quotation read: 

Your committee states only the general sentiment and wish of men of 
science when it says that its members believe that the time is near when 
the country will demand the institution of a branch of the executive govern- 
ment devoted especially to the direction and control of all the purely scientific 
work of the Government. 

We recently had established, during the war, the National 
Research Council as an agency of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and you are undoubtedly aware that that body will in all 
probability be one of the most important scientific bodies in the 
United States. While it is a private organization, being an agency 
of the National Academy of Sciences, its function, as I have had it 
explained to me, will be to try to prepare a plan of research in all 
branches of science for the United States. A very ambitious 
program. It has to do for scientific research generally what a 
Department of Education and Science should do for the Govern- 
ment. The two would admirably supplement each other. The 
Department of Education and Science could get the advice of the 
National Research Council as to the character of inquiries most 
needed by the scientific world and that most properly should be 

undertaken by the Government. We would not have the case, 
which now so frequently occurs, of public and private institutions 
working in ignorance of what the other is doing. 

A final word. When we entered the war it immediately became 
apparent that it was desirable to mobilize scientific research for 
the effective prosecution of the war, and the National Research 
Council was organized largely for that purpose. Imagine the 
situation if we had had at that time a Department of Education 
and Scientific Research. We would have entered the war with 
our scientific plant, personnel and agencies already fully mobilized. 
We would have known exactly what facilities existed and exactly 
what personnel was available. These facilities could have been 
readily expanded by taking on additional help, and the many 
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scientific problems that the war gave rise to could have been 
immediately attacked in a way that was impossible under existing 
conditions where the scientific facilities of the Government were 
widely scattered. Though the war is now over, the need for a 
greater concentration and coordination of scientific research effort 
is still evident. In its essence the creation of a Department of 
Education and Science means the mobilization of the scientific 
research agencies of the Government that shall be available, not 
only in times of peace, but in case we should ever again be so 
unfortunate as to be forced into world contest that will measurably 
tax our resources. 


Ww. F. WILLOvUGHBY. 
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National Problems in Education’ 


Y way of general introduction to this paper I beg leave to 
say that I am heartily in sympathy with any proposal 
which will give to this country a strong national educational 

agency. I believe further that such a strong agency can be 
constituted only after a discriminating consideration of the 
question: What are the educational problems of truly national 
character? lam persuaded that up to this time there has been no 
clear decision on what belongs to the Nation as distinguished from 
what belongs to the smaller communities. I must accordingly 
introduce such positive recommendations as I have to make by 
some description of the movement which is now expressed in the 
Smith-Towner bill. I believe this bill is in many quarters very 
popular, but I believe also that it suffers from cardinal defects 
which can be described as arising out of its lack of discrimination 
between difficulties which exist throughout the Nation and difficul- 
ties which it is the business of the Nation to solve. 

The popular mind seems prone to accept the assumption that 
the Federal Government can with propriety undertake everything 
and anything. The most insidious form of this popular super- 
stition is the widespread belief that the Federal Government 
has unlimited financial resources upon which it is entirely legiti- 
mate to draw for any worthy enterprise which is otherwise likely 
to become insolvent. 

During the war this general attitude was encouraged and 
reached a most extravagant form. We were all drilled in un- 
limited regard for national concerns. Local projects of a social, 
economic, and even political type were unquestioningly abandoned 
or subordinated to Federal control. In almost equal degree we 
became accustomed to relying on the strength of the National 
Government to overcome all kinds of difficulties. Federal agents 
took in charge our food and fuel and dictated priorities on every 
side. For the time being all limitations on Federal control and 
Federal support were forgotten. 

It was during the war period that the movement for a Federal 


1 Address delivered at the third annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, May 7, 1920. 
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Department of Education crystallized into the form in which it 
has exhibited itself for the last two years. As a result the move- 
ment is essentially an emergency movement. The Smith-Towner 
bill now before Congress bears many clear marks of its origin in 
war times. The bill opens with a provision that the department 
shall be made up by the President, so far as its absorption of 
present Federal bureaus is concerned. Educational leaders, dealing 
with the problem under the stress of war conditions and prompted 
by the hope that the bill might pass quickly in its war-time form, 
abandoned the effort to determine what should be included in the 
department and adopted the formula of the Overman law which 
is one of the most sweeping pieces of war legislation that Congress 
ever enacted. 

In the same spirit the bill reaches into the Federal treasury for 
funds. It is not at all clear that the exact amounts asked for are 
well considered. Indeed, it is frankly admitted that all the 
appropriations are mere guesses. Nor is it clear that the plans 
for expending these funds are matured. There is a kind of 
breathless haste to get funds and let the future justify, as best it 
may, what has been done. There is none of the discriminating 
balance and adjustment of funds to real national needs which the 
country has a right to expect of its educational leaders. 

There were some of us who thought, even in war times, that 
the bill fora Federal department could have been more wisely 
formulated than it was, but opposition was pushed aside at that 
time, and we were told that the bill was the best that could be 
agreed to by all parties. We were also told that if the educators 
of the country refrained from criticism the bill could be passed 
quickly. We were told that the difficulties could all be ironed 
out after action had been taken. 

Whatever the justification for the original form of the bill at 
the time it was drawn, there is absolutely no justification for what 
is going on now. The bill did not pass quickly; indeed it has 
never been reported out of committee. Viewed as a proposal for 
the long future, it is seen to be repeatedly guilty of the fallacy of 
ordinary thinking which assumes that every difficulty in the 
Nation may be unloaded on the shoulders of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is a striking fact that this assumption is more readily 
accepted with regard to Federal duties than with regard to Federal 
rights. The reader of the bill is impressed by the caution which 
now expresses itself throughout the amended bill—a caution 
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which puts the most drastic limitations on Federal supervision. 
The bill, in the form which it has taken on since the war closed, is 
frankly opposed to letting the Federal Government exercise au- 
thority. It acknowledges that the states have not been able to 
deal with their school problems, but it entrusts all matters of 
policy, it entrusts not only administration of education but 
standardization of education as well, to the states, while drawing 
liberally on the Federal treasury. In short, the bill is little more 
than an educational relief bill. It is much weaker as a result 
of the amendments which have been made than it was when 
drafted in war times. It is fair to describe the present draft as a 
collection of unhappy compromises. 

The original draft of the bill provided for complete Federal 
supervision of the expenditure of Federal funds. The Secretary 
of Education had vast and even arbitrary powers of making and 
approving plans. After the bill had been introduced in its first 
form the commission which drafted it found that there was wide- 
spread opposition to the supervision which it authorized. Instead 
of redrafting the provision and creating, as might have been 
done, a type of regulated supervision which would have been 
defensible against the charges made in opposition to the first 
bill, the members of the commission turned squarely around, 
repudiated supervision, and even went to the opposite extreme of 
explicitly denying to the secretary all power to make and approve 
plans for educational organization. The clause of the present 
bill which deals with this matter is as follows: 


And provided further, That all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this Act and accepted by a State shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the legally constituted State and local 
educational authorities of said State, and the Secretary of Education shall 
exercise no authority in relation thereto except as herein provided to insure 
that all funds apportioned to said State shall be used for the purposes for which 
they are appropriated, and in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
accepted by said State.” 


This provision is the exact reverse of that which was contained 
in the original bill. There it was provided that— 


The Secretary of Education is authorized to frame rules and regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act, and is furthermore authorized to 
prescribe a plan of keeping accounts of educational expenditures for use in the 
several States in so far as such expenditures relate to the provisions of this 
act. . « -« 
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Or, as the matter is put in another section of the original bill: 


That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations made in Sections 
11 and 17 of this Act and of all or any of the apportionments made in Sections 
12, 13, 14, 15,or 16 of this Act, the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or other chief State educational au- 
thority which may be duly designated to cooperate with the Department of 
Education, as provided in Section 18 of this Act, shall present to the Secretary 
of Education plans and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act 
in said States, which plans shall be approved by the said Secretary of Educa- 
tion before any allotment or apportionment of funds is made to said State. 
The plans of the said State Board of Education, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, or other chief State educational authority designated to 


cooperate with the Department of Education shall specifically show courses 
of study and the standards for teacher training preparation to be maintained. 


When said plans are approved, the said Secretary of Education shall apportion 
to the said State such fund or funds as said State may be entitled to under 
this Act. 


Neither the absence of all supervision nor the arbitrary powers 
conferred in the first bill represent careful discrimination. There 
is a type of supervision that concerns itself with standards; this 
is indispensable and should have been worked out and written 
into the bill instead of the present explicitly negative formulae. 

A second complete surrender of which the commission is guilty 
came in the matter of payments to church schools. The first 
bill provided that not a cent was to be given to church schools. 
The published records of the commission do not show who was 
heard from in this matter, but the present bill is wholly innocent 
of any pronouncement on church schools. The present bill still 
contains the clause prohibiting the expenditure of Federal funds 
for buildings, but it puts no limit on expenditure for schools 
under private control. 

The third surrender of the commission was the price paid for 
the support of the American Federation of Labor. The original 
bill states with emphasis that $50,000,000 is to be paid for the 
improvement and equalization of education in the various states. 
The present bill has, at the head of the list of items for which this 
large sum is to be spent, a specific item. That item was inserted, 
as reported by Mr. Stillman, president of the American Federation 


of Teachers, under conditions which he describes in the following 
terms: 


On the evening of January 10, 1919, the National Popular Government 
League arranged an educational program as part of their reconstruction 
conference. Upon that program Mr. Hugh Magill, who had been made field 
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secretary of the N. E. A. a few days before, represented the N. E. A., and I 
represented the A. F.of T. At that meeting Mr. Magill asked me if we couldn't 
get together on a Federal legislative program. Mr. Lampson and I held 
several conferences with Mr. Magill and other N. E. A. officials during the 
following three days. Our first demand-as a prerequisite for the support of 
the American Federation of Teachers, and through us the support of the 
American Federation of Labor, was the inclusion in the language of the bill of 
“‘partial payment of teachers’ salaries.” Mr. Magill acceded to that gladly. 

One might go on describing other sections in which the Smith- 
Towner bill has sacrificed policy to supposed expediency. Indeed, 
the advocates of the bill are very frank in saying that the appro- 
priation part of the bill is in no small measure a device for passing 
the bill. The appropriation section, they tell us, is the part which 
is acceptable to congressmen; the department can never be created 
without this bait. 

I heard President Eliot sum up a discussion of the Smith- 
Towner bill a week ago by saying that no one has thought through 
the problem of organizing a national school system for America. 
He said that certainly the N. E. A. has not done it, and that neither 
of the bills which it has presented to Congress can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

I venture the hope that the American Council on Education 
will undertake the study of national educational problems de 
nove in order that there may be presented to Congress a clear 
and coherent national policy. 

In the formulation of such a policv we can learn much from the 
progress which has been made in this country’s history in evolving 
from local community control where we began, to centralized 
organization of various types. Our state departments of educa- 
tion are examples of American development in the direction of 
central policies. We have had a number of voluntary associations 
of institutions and a number of privately endowed foundations of 
broad scope, reaching in some cases the whole nation. We have 
also acquired a vast body of experience regarding the operation 
of Federal agencies for the promotion of national welfare in various 
lines. 

If the American Council on Education will undertake the 
task of organizing all this experience as the basis for a broad 
national educational policy, I believe it will do a great service 
and it will escape the mistakes which have been made by the 
framers of the Smith-Towner bill. 

I cannot in the time at my disposal do more than briefly illus- 
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trate what I mean by the study of the various types of experience 
which I have mentioned. 

One of the most striking examples of effective management of 
a national educational problem is that supplied by the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Association. I 
refer to the classification of medical schools by this council. 
Without legal authority of any kind, the council transformed 
medical education in America. The classification which it made 
and enforced was based on such sound objective grounds that it 
was irresistible. This classification was strong because it grew 
out of careful study and intelligent insight and was backed up by 
adequate publicity. 

A similar example can be found in the success of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This 
association began as a purely advisory body. It had no sanction 
from the states or the National Government. It had no promises 
from its constituent members that they would accept its standards; 
but it set up a system of approval of secondary schools and colleges 
which has become one of the most effective standardizing devices 
which the educational profession of this country knows. The 
strength of this association is in the objective character of its 
standards and in its constant publicity. 

Turning to a study of state departments of education, we find 
that there has been a steady increase in the powers and influence 
of these departments. At first, the local communities had all 
the authority in the government of schools. The only functions 
of the state department were those of compelling the community 
to keep school and advising in the direction of desirable improve- 
ments. Gradually the state enforced the improvement of build- 
ings, compelled children to attend school, took over the certifica- 
tion of teachers, and established normal schools. Later the states 
began to exercise the power of managing the adoption of text- 
books. The problems of higher education were taken up, both at 
the level of the secondary school and also at the level of the state 
university. 

The states have also dealt with matters of financial support of 
schools. Grants have been made on a great variety of different 
bases and for many different purposes. One of the strongest 
motives for state participation in the management of school finance 
grows out of the recognition of the necessity of drawing revenue 
from larger units of taxation in order to equalize educational 
opportunity in the various parts of the state. 
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The successes and failures of the various efforts which are 
referred to in this brief summary of state educational activities 
ought to be carefully analyzed. Such an analysis would serve as 
a most useful guide in determining the steps by which the further 
evolution of centralization into a national form may properly go on, 

Speaking quite dogmatically, it may be asserted that states 
have been fairly successful in dealing with such obvious and 
tangible matters as attendance, buildings, and certification of 
teachers. On the other hand, states have not been altogether 
successful in training teachers, in selecting text-books, in determin- 
ing the contents of the curriculum, in organizing higher education, 
or in supporting research. 

To this summary of experience in this country may be added a 
word about what has been done in Europe. This will bring out 
the sharp contrast between our systems and those across the 
Atlantic. Europe has succeeded far beyond the United States in 
setting up high standards for the training of teachers. Europe 
has absolute control, through central authority, of the curriculum 
and of such text-books as are used. Europe succeeded long 
before we did in organizing higher education and fostering re- 
search. In other words, European organization does not wait for 
popular assent; it takes charge of the subtler as well as of the 
obvious phases of educational organization by virtue of the pater- 
nalistic authority which the government exercises over all aspects 
of the people’s life. It is fair to infer from the example of Europe 
that some day we shall recognize education as an essential part 
of national life and that we shall deal, through our state depart- 
ments of education and through a national department, with the 
subtler phases of education as well as with the obvious and tangible. 
The contrast will, however, persist. Europe comes at once to 
the full control of educational organization through authority 
arbitrarily assumed while we are taking the longer road of de- 
veloping objective standards and cultivating popular intelligence 
to understand these standards. 

The conclusion toward which this argument has been tending 
can be reinforced, I believe, by reference to the procedure of two 
Federal agencies now in existence which have had to do with 
American education. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education came into exist- 
ence under circumstances which justify the statement that the 
American people had no real knowledge of its purposes. The 
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board proceded to adopt plans of highly dictatorial type and to 
put them into operation with the aid of Federal grants. I shall 
not venture to express a personal judgment as to the success of 
the work of this board. I shall record, however,the fact that a 
great many of the school officers of this country are of the opinion 
that the regulations of the board will have to be seriously modified 
or the board will have to be abolished. The rules of the board are 
such that it is not possible to use all of the Federal appropriation, 
and such portions of the appropriation as are accepted by school 
systems are believed to be less productive than they might be if 
they were more wisely administered. 

I cite these facts because I believe they show that Federal funds 
are not at all sure to solve our educational problems. Wisely 
directed supervision is quite as essential. The judgments of the 
Federal Board have not been acceptable to the states and we have 
no truly national policy of vocational education. 

One can imagine a European system of vocational education 
put into operation by governmental fiat and governmental sub- 
sidy, but the Federal Board for Vocational Education has demon- 
strated very impressively that American schools do not take on 
vocational education by fiat or as a result of subsidy. 

The other American Federal agency which I have in mind as 
throwing light on the methods of dealing with American schools 
is the Department of Agriculture. There can be no question 
that the Department of Agriculture has chosen a method of pro- 
cedure better than that of the vocational board. This depart- 
ment began by developing its scientific investigations and by 
sending out into the schools supervisors who could report back as 
well as carry to the schools carefully prepared material. The 
influence of the Department of Agriculture has grown steadily, 
and the country has developed its notions about agricultural 
education under the guidance of a department that has been 
sympathetically supervisory. 

With examples of this type in mind I believe it will be possible 
for such a body as the American Council on Education to outline 
a national policy. Our policy must be one of centralization by 
the gradual process of reference upward of our broadest problems. 
Our Government cannot assume responsibility for education until 
the responsibility has been passed up to it by the states and by 
the people, and it cannot meet its responsibility unless it has 
power to set up standards. 
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In general it may be said that a problem of education may 
properly be taken up by a central educational agency when there 
is a recognized need for a broader view and a broader comparison 
than can be made by the smaller educational unit. The individual 
medical school, for example, is buried in actual routine and is 
struggling with the selfish problems of support. The medical 
council comes to the situation with a broader view, with that 
freedom from bias which always results from breadth. It finds 
a condition in which experience with the narrow point of view 
and its unsatisfactory results has prepared thinking people to 
refer up to a central organization the problem of supervising 
medical education so as to bring it to a higher and better level. 
The council comes into possession of its problems and its authority 
by a process of evolution and by a natural creation of a new 
and higher level of responsibility. 

The formula yielded by this and the earlier examples is the 
true formula. A problem becomes a national problem when we 
can devise a higher supervision and a broader form of dealing 
with the problem. 

Unless a Federal Department of Education can be shown to be 
needed in order to carry on functions which the states can not 
now perform, there is no justification for its creation. The bill 
now before Congress is a curious contradiction. It demands a 
Federal department and then by its explicit negations makes this 
department powerless to even approve plans for state organization 
of schools. The Smith-Towner bill is a strong states rights 
measure. It is a very weak Federal measure. 

In only one respect does the present bill magnify the Federal 
Government, it draws heavily on the nation’s treasury. Even in 
the financial section, however, this bill misses the true possibilities 
of centralization. The Federal Government is treated as a kind 
of unintelligent reservoir. It is not to be a source of wisdom 
or of broader insight or authority. It is merely an agency to 
pay out cash. The bill stipulates that the states shall obey 
three direct orders which the law contains but after that they may 
go their ways. They have only to contribute their share of cash, 
and the simple process of national contribution to education is 
complete. There is in such a view no notion of raising the problem 
of school finance to a higher and broader level. There is no obvious 
recognition of what is meant by nationalizing a matter which has 
heretofore been a local and a state function. 
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In sharp contrast with such a mechanical pay-as-you-enter 
policy, it is the purpose of this paper to suggest a wholly different 
conception of the Nation’s obligations in the matter of school 
finance. In stating this concept we may start with the patent 
fact that the states have failed to solve the fundamental problems 
involved. Our school systems have expanded at a prodigious 
rate and have so far outrun their incomes that many districts are 
today literally bankrupt. Our laws on school revenue have been 
tinkered until they are hopelessly involved. The various states 
show varying degrees of failure, but even the best of them are in 
dire distress. This is not a mere war emergency. The expansion 
of schools in the last generation has been so great that we should 
have been in serious difficulty by this time if there had been no war. 

Take the single item of the development of high schools. 
Europe never dreamed of trying the experiment that we are trying 
in this country of offering a free high school education to all 
comers. It is a serious question, how we shall be able to finance 
our rapidly growing secondary-school system. If, for example, 
there should be an increase of 20 per cent or more in the attendance 
of our high schools in the next ten years, as there is every prob- 
ability there will be, the problem of providing buildings and 
teachers will become very grave. The question of equitably 
distributing school funds so as not to cripple elementary schools 
will come up in acute form. 

Into the present chaos of experimentation and failure in 
matters of school finance must be brought new wisdom and a 
broader view. In 1913 the Bureau of the Census made a most 
illuminating study of municipal expenditures with special reference 
to school expenditures. That study has been the surest and safest 
basis for the understanding of municipal school finance that has 
ever been laid down. Careful students and administrators have 
used it with eagerness and profit. There is no suggestion in that 
study that the Federal Government is going to pay one cent, but 
the study is a Federal contribution of incalculable importance made 
to the cities of this country. 

The defect in that report is that it does not go far enough. 
It does not discuss the sources of school revenue with sufficient 
completeness to justify the formulation of any broad general 
policies such as would safely carry us through the present period 
of stress. What we need is a national educational agency which 
will stand outside of all the actual routine of financing schools 
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and will make a profound study of the matter and show states and 
communities what they must do. 

To accomplish this the department must have the legal right 
to compel the states to give information if their schools are to be 
listed on the Nation’s classified lists. It must then have sufficient 
equipment to deal with the information collected. After it has 
reached its findings it must be able to give them adequate pub- 
licity. There must be something more than the mere publication 
of statistical reports. This statement, I may remark, is not a 
reflection on the reports of the Bureau of Education. Those 
reports are most valuable. They are fully appreciated both here 
and abroad as the most complete school reports in the world. 
They are not adequate, however, because of the limitations on 
the equipment of the bureau for the service which I am advo- 
cating. My contention is that there should be a much more 
active communication with the people of the states regarding the 
financial conditions of their schools, much as there is today a 
complete publication of agricultural information. 

The Federal Department of Education ought to have authority 
to go further than mere publicity. It ought to be authorized to 
set up certain standards. If it finds a state which is not support- 
ing its school up to the proper limits of its ability the department 
ought to have the right to indicate its findings by a definite refer- 
ence to its standards. This will not be possible unless the de- 
partment is made strong enough to be unafraid of the politicians 
whom it will be compelled from time to time to offend. The 
law must be explicit therefore in authorizing the department to 
set up standards and systems of classification. 

If the power to subsidize states is added to the powers which 
I have mentioned it should be distinctly provided that the sub- 
sidies are to be controlled by authoritative findings with regard 
to the extent to which states conform to standards. Federal 
funds should never be appropriated in a purely mechanical way 
and they should never be the chief end or means of Federal par- 
ticipation in education. 

Henry Barnard long ago warned the people of Connecticut 
that they must be cautious or they would be corrupted by the 
large grant of money made by that state for the support of schools. 
If the state fund led them to give up their local efforts, he told 
them, it would have been better for them that the state fund 
should never have existed. 
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I believe the time has come when a similar warning is due to 
be made with regard to Federal grants and Federal participation in 
school affairs. There is a type of Federal support which would 
be calamitous. There is another type of centralized national 
organization which is the natural and legitimate outgrowth of 
our national evolution. 

I believe that there is only one American way of nationalizing 
education. We must raise our standards to a national level. 
On this high level we must evolve a broader policy which shall 
be made possible because the states and communities have agreed 
to send their problem to a central agency which is equipped to 
devise and make operative superior forms of organization. 

I am not at all certain that in the future this centralization 
will not lead to very large centralized financial support. It may 
be that the nation will come to see that equalization of opportunity 
or equalization of teacher training will call for Federal funds. 
The American way of reaching this conclusion is, I believe, to 
grow up to that policy. I do not believe that we have today any 
grounds for the assumption that financial support of the type 
proposed in the Smith-Towner bill is the duty of the Federal 
Government or that it will operate to raise standards of education. 
I believe that there is more danger than benefit in Federal appro- 
priations without Federal supervision. 

The concept of a Federal education department which I have 
tried to defend could be made clearer if we had time to discuss 
other examples of tasks which such a department ought to per- 
form. I shall venture to mention three more. 

The higher institutions of this country were first organized 
in a form which made unnecessary civil supervision. With the 
multiplication of such institutions and the acceptance of all 
sorts of standards, a situation has arisen which calls for some 
kind of supervision. The Department of War, for example, is 
quite at a loss in its educational activities to know when it is 
dealing with a college and when it is dealing with a private high 
school masquerading under the name “university.” If the 
Department of War is confused, the ordinary citizen is completely 
bewildered. The country has a right to know as much about its 
colleges as it knows about standard grades of wheat or cotton. 
A Federal agency ought to undertake the task of describing the 
colleges of this country so that the public will know what each 
institution really is. A simple way of doing this, perhaps too 
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simple a way, is to designate those colleges which are able to pre- 
pare students far enough so that they can properly expect to take 
the Master’s degree in one year. Two Presidents of the United 
States have felt it their duty to withdraw from completion and 
circulation lists of the type described which were prepared by 
the Bureau of Education. There must be an important defect 
in our educational outlook as a nation if we cannot face the pub- 
lication of such a list. A department of education debarred from 
dealing with this problem will not be in any true sense a national 
educational agency. 

Another problem might be that of accurately describing our 
American normal schools. Very few states have been able to 
make progress with this problem. Yet there is an extensive 
interstate commerce in the products of normal schools. 

The department might devise some method of giving to the 
people of this country the truth about text-books. We have had 
in every state much restrictive legislation on an industry which 
has as many interstate relations as any industry in the country. 
There is no agency now in existence which is competent to deal 
with this problem, and we are without information which is 
essential to intelligent action. 

It is the plea of many of us that the American Council on 
Education take steps to organize a commission which will devote 
much energy to a study of the tendencies which are carrying 
American education forward toward a national organization. It 
may seem wise to the Council to ask for a commission authorized 
by Congress. It may be that the Council will find that it can, 
through its own organization and because of its representative 
character, properly carry on for a time the investigations of 
national scope which are very urgently needed and which would 
illustrate what a Federal department ought to do. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning in closing one broad problem 
with which we as a nation shall soon have to deal more seriously 
than we have in the past; it is the problem of freeing our educa- 
tional system from the disastrous divisions which obstruct the 
student’s progress from elementary school to high school and 
from high school to college. We have in this country the unique 
theory of a single continuous school system. There are threaten- 
ing forces which tend to break up this continuity in new ways by 
introducing new kinds of schools, such as industrial schools. 
There are forces, too, which keep alive the traditional barriers 
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between the different sections of the school system. We are losing 
more in money and infinitely more in human life through a wasteful 
school organization than the Smith-Towner bill provides, and yet 
we have no agency strong enough to make an effective appeal 
to the people of the country to change in the direction of economy. 
The local school systems are hindered from initiating reform 
because their equipment and organization resist change and 
because their responsible officers are absorbed in routine and 
are reluctant to risk any innovations. State departments are 
so thoroughly mechanized in most states that they do not seem 
able to attack the problem of reorganization. Some agency far 
enough removed from routine to be independent of its limitation 
will have to take charge of the reform. 

The plea which I have tried to make to the American Council 
on Education is for a determined attack on such broad problems 
as the reorganization of the system by which we finance our 
schools, the definition of the units which enter into our educational 
system, and the elimination of wasteful incoordinations within 
the schools themselves. It is a matter of national concern that 
these problems be taken up at once. Cannot this Council move 
in the direction of their solution? While Congress waits, cannot 
this representative organization which includes in its membership 
all the educational interests of the country take up the very 
problems with which the national department should deal? 
Would not such a move be the best possible way of showing 
Congress what needs to be done? Would not such a move be 
in the direction of the natural evolution of our American type of 
centralization? Would it not bring about a reorganization of 
the lesser units of our national school system without destroying 
their individuality or robbing them of their duties and functions? 


CHARLES H. Jupp. 
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The General Staff Functions of a 
Federal Education Office’ 


GREAT many of the things that I had in mind to say 

about the Federal organization of education have already 

been said by the previous two speakers. I myself am 
fully in accord with almost everything said as furnishing a 
practical and coherent organization of national education. If 
those papers had been presented this morning we would not have 
been open to the charge that this discussion was entirely academic. 
It is much less academic to anyone who is in contact here in 
Washington with the practical administrative factors involved in 
the problem, than it is to men studying it without intimate knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of Federal administrative methods. 

The fundamental thing in the discussion of this question is the 
general principle back of this legislation. The opponents of the 
Smith-Towner bill are opposed because the principles on which 
the bill is founded do not appear to them to be the most effective 
principles on which to establish a Federal organization of education. 
All are agreed that it is the function of the Federal Government to 
inspire the school system to achieve better results. The whole 
question is how to produce that inspiration. What can be done to 
inspire each local community to build up its school system, to 
secure better teachers and to require work that appeals to the 
children and really develops them. 

The proposal of the Smith-Towner bill is that the necessary 
inspiration may be secured by offering the community a sum of 
money. I question very much whether that is the way to inspire 
an American community to action. The experiences of the war 
seem to demonstrate clearly that this is not the way to doit. For 
example, in the food campaign, American communities were not 
inspired by a sum of money with the idea of going without certain 
food staples. They were inspired to make the personal sacrifices 
involved because there was presented to them an ideal of service in 
a worthy cause. The Government did not give them money; it 


1Address delivered at the third annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education, May 7, 1920. 
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did not buy their allegiance to the food campaign or to the fuel 
campaign or to the support of the war workers, or to the thrift 
campaign. It did appeal to the imagination of the American 
people with an ideal that was worth while, and secured a hearty 
response. 

This experience of the war indicates that the best way to 
stir the American people to action is by presenting an ideal that 
appeals to them as being worth while—by showing the worthiness 
of it through a proper campaign of enlightened information. 
Once this has been effectively done, the people will themselves 
initiate the work and pay the bills. This result is illustrated in 
the incident Dr. Judd has just mentioned concerning the standards 
for medical schools. What was the origin of their reorganization 
and renovation? The work was started by the Carnegie Found- 
ation. Did they give money to the medical schools to pay for the 
changes? Notatall. They simply furnished the medical schools 
and the American public with a carefully prepared statement of 
the facts and conditions actually obtaining in the medical schools. 
These schools themselves then got busy and did the rest. 

As the result of many experiences like this, it appears that the 
proper Federal function for education is to furnish communities 
with the facts as they are and with definitions of the objective 
standards that should be attained. If the presentation of those 
facts is clear and sound, the result follows without any bonus from 
the Federal Government. 

The several private foundations that have been established to 
foster education have discovered by experience in the administra- 
tion of large funds that they get the largest returns educationally 
by supplying expert advice and expert information rather than by 
supplying large sums of money. They require that when they 
give money, the institution that receives it shall be worthy of it. 
Therefore, they give the institution not money, but credit; and 
they insist that the institution shall win its credit before it gets 
the money. 

The Smith-Towner bill proposes to give the States or the 
educational systems money without being sure that they achieve 
the credit. 

Further supporting evidence for this thesis may be found in 
Secretary Lane’s last report to the President. The day before he 
resigned he issued a special report to the President on his eight 
years of service as Secretary of the Interior. In that report he 
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suggests that what this country needs to improve education is a 
new type of national university. The institution which he out- 
lined is very much such an institution as Mr. Judd has already 
described—an institution which studies national problems. It 
would include the institution Mr. Willoughby has presented, an 
institution which is a research institution to study national 
problems and to define objectives and to furnish information as to 
how those objectives may be attained; to set standards to be 
acquired and show how those standards may be achieved. 

A further indication of the same conclusion reached after a 
large experience with the American people is contained in General 
Crowder’s recent book on the “Spirit of Selective Service.” 
General Crowder cannot be classed as an impractical idealist or 
theorist, as he put over one of the most magnificent administrative 
achievements of the war. General Crowder studied his experience 
carefully, and his conclusions are stated in the last few chapters of 
this book. He there says that the only thing that is necessary to 
stir the American people to action on any large issue is to appeal 
properly to their Americanism; to portray before them an objec- 
tive or ideal that is worth while, and then to place the responsibility 
of achieving that objective on the local communities. That is 
the principle upon which he operated the draft, which ever, + 
recognizes as a marvelous achievement in democracy under the 
circumstances. 

It was very interesting to watch the progress of the draft here. 
At the beginning there was a great deal of opposition and many 
attempts to avoid the draft, or seek deferred classification. All 
this evasion disappeared before the end of the war. It became 
evident that the various sections of the country came to regard 
being drafted as more of an honor than a duty. 

These various lines of evidence all seem to point to the same 
conclusion which has already been stated by the previous two 
speakers, namely, that the thing America needs as a central 
organization of education is an organization for research, for 
setting standards by defining objectives and for placing the re- 
sponsibility for securing those objectives and finding the ways and 
means of securing them squarely upon local communities. 

This type of organization may be called the General Staff 
organization of education because it is the plan on which the 
General Staff of the Army operates. The army is generally 
considered to be a very autocratic organization in which the 
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General Staff issues orders which everybody down the line carries 
out implicitly. As a matter of fact, this is not the case in actual 
practice. What the General Staff does is to define objectives and 
allocate responsibility for achieving them. 

You can see the picture clearly if you consider a battlefield. 
The general on the battlefield defines certain objectives; he wants 
certain troops to be at a certain place at a certain time. He 
issues the orders, explaining to each subordinate commander 
that his particular function is to get a certain troop at a particular 
place at a particular time. That individual commander is entirely 
free to use any means he chooses to reach that objective. The 
only thing he is held responsible for is getting there at the proper 
time. 

The same principle is recognized as sound in business organi- 
zation when the board of directors defines the objectives and places 
the responsibility upon individuals for carrying them out. I 
therefore suggest as my contribution to this discussion the recog- 
nition in the Federal organization of education of the general 
principle that the way to get action from the American people is to 
define objectives which they consider to be worth while and then 
to incite competition between localities to see who can achieve 
those objectives best. 

CuHaARLEs R. MANN. 
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The Equivalence of French and Amer- 


ican Degrees and Certificates 


In view of the increasing number of students coming from 
France to American colleges and universities, the American 
Council on Education formed a special committee to make 
recommendations regarding the rating of holders of French 
degrees and certificates by American institutions. The recom- 
mendations prepared by the committee have been submitted to 
the deans of the principal graduate schools in the United States 
and to a number of other college and university executives. For 
the most part they have been approved as offering a reasonable 
working basis. The officers of three institutions have commented 
unfavorably upon them. Since the report seems to have met with 
the approval of the majority of university officers consulted, the 
Council now publishes it for the convenience of American 
institutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF HOLD- 
ERS OF FRENCH DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES TO 
GRADUATE STUDY AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


1. That the French “‘licence”’ be accepted as the equivalent of the American 
M. A. degree. 

2. That holders of the Baccalaureate who produce evidence of having 
done one year of graduate study in a French university be admitted to graduate 
standing. 

3. That holders of the Baccalaureate be admitted for one year as “‘unclassi- 
fied students” and if they prove their fitness, be then admitted to graduate 
standing. 

4. With regard to engineering, medical and other professional degrees, no 
recommendation is made, as each case must be dealt with on a comparison of 
the studies required with those already taken. The Office National des Uni- 
versités et Ecoles Francaises, 411 West 117th Street, New York City, holds 
itself in readiness, however, to offer information promptly in case of difficulty. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF HOLD- 
ERS OF THE FRENCH A. B. TO UNDERGRADUATE 
STANDING IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 

It is assumed that the terms of admission to graduate and to undergraduate 
standing will be different. In the case of the graduate student, the important 
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question is whether he is sufficiently prepared, or of sufficient intellectual 
maturity to be able to pursue advanced work in his special field of study ac- 
ceptable to the university authorities. The candidate for the bachelor’s 
degree at most American institutions, on the other hand, must meet certain 
general quantitative requirements and must have completed definite amounts 
of certain prescribed subjects. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the 
holders of the French Baccalaureate who become candidates for the A. B. at 
American institutions will be less generously rated than those who seek oppor- 
tunities to undertake advanced study. 

The Committee suggests that the holder of the French A. B. who enters an 
American college as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree be admitted to that 
class, or to those courses that the record of his previous studies indicates he is 
qualified to enter, with due regard to the special graduation requirements of 
the college and to his knowledge of the English language. It is recommended 
that no French student be allowed to major in a study or group of studies 
in which he has not majored in his lycée course. In giving academic rating 
to holders of the French Baccalaureate, American college officers will naturally 
take into account the greater intensity of French secondary education, the 
consequent early intellectual maturity of French young men and women, and 
the fact that those who secure the Baccalaureate have been subjected to a series 


of searching examinations that have eliminated a large percentage of the candi- 
dates. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF 
AMERICAN DEGREE HOLDERS TO GRADUATE 
STUDY AT FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


As the French universities already admit to graduate study any one who 
holds a bachelor’s degree from an accredited American college, there seems no 
need to recommend reciprocal action to the French Minister of Education, 
but the Office National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises will probably be 
able to secure additional privileges for students who hold the M. A. and are 
formally certified by the dean of their graduate school or other competent 
university official as capable of conducting research, with a view to proceeding 
to the French doctorate. However, it is expected that more definite proposals 
will later be made concerning American students at French universities. 

No provision is suggested for French or American students who have not 


taken the A. B., as such cases of interchange will be, and perhaps ought to be, 
exceptional. 
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American Council on Education 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Third Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education was held in Washington, D. C., May 7 and 8, 1920. 
The business meeting was preceded by a conference on The 
Participation of the Federal Government in Education. The 
addresses printed on pages 91 to 104 and 107 to 135 were delivered 
at this conference. President Hadley’s letter on pages 105 and 106 
was submitted to be read. In the following issue of the Recorp 
the business transactions of the Council at the annual meeting 
will be reported. 

THE COMMITTEE REPORT ON THE PLACE 
AND FUNCTION OF FACULTIES IN 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors for March, 1920, appears a noteworthy report of 
Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in University 
Government and Administration. Copies of this report may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Association, Professor H. W. 
Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, at twenty-five cents each or at ten cents per copy for six 
or more. 


CORRECTION 
In the Educational Record, Volume One, Number One, page 
thirty-seven, under the caption ‘Institutional Members,”’ Wheaton 
College appearing under Illinois should have appeared under 
Massachusetts. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICAN MEN IN 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 
The Council has received from the French Department of 
Education and the Office National des Universités Frangaises, in 
appreciation of the scholarships awarded to French students in 
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America, an offer of sixteen graduate scholarships and fellowships, 
ten at the University of Bordeaux, and six at the University of 
Toulouse. The scholarships and fellowships are open to men 
under thirty who are graduates of an accredited college or uni- 
versity and who have a fair knowledge of French. 

The ten Bordeaux scholarships carry free tuition and probably 
residence. The subjects recommended for study are political 
science and law, history, geography, tropical diseases, French 
language and literature. 

At Toulouse a bourse of 3,000 francs in addition to free tuition 
is offered to a student in chemical research under Professor Paul 
Sabatier. An additional scholarship, carrying free tuition and 
probably residence is offered in each of the following Institutes: 

1. Chemistry. 

2. Electrical Engineering. 

3. Agriculture. 

4. Hydrology (for Doctors interested in medicinal waters). 

5. Provencal and Romance Philology. 

The selection of candidates for these scholarships and fellow- 
ships is in charge of the Council’s committee on Franco-American 
Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships. The assignments will 
probably be made early in July. 
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